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From “ The Lives, Sentiments — Sufferings of some of the Re- 
formers and Martyrs.” 
WILLIAM DELL. 
(Continued from page 660.) 


The next treatise in the order in which the 
successive pieces appear in his printed works, 
and probably the next in the order of their 
original publication, is one which appears to 
have been put forth after his appointment as 
Master of Gonville and Caius College in the 
University of Cambridge. It is the first in 
which he so designates. himself in the title. 
This is a discourse on “The crucified and 
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we must catenin eo niente tule dead unto all sin whatever, even 
to all our own corruptions and lusts, and to 
all the corruptions that are in the world 
through lust; and we must be dead to our- 
selves, to our own fleshly reason, understand- 
ing, wil ll, desires, ends, and to our own human 
life ; and we must be dead to the world, and 
to all that is in it and of it; to all the plea- 
sures, profits, and honors of it; we must thus 
truly be dead with Christ, ere we can live 
with him.” 

“ Seeing Christ himself lives in all true be- 
lievers, let us all, who profess ourselves to be 


founded on Gal. ii. 19, 20, was spoken at the 
residence of Oliver Cromwell, and was after- 
ward more amply delivered to a congregation 
in Cambridge. He herein argues, in accord- 
ance with the apostle’s teaching, that the true 
Christian must be indeed crucified as to the 
affections and lusts of fallen nature, that he 
may know what it is to arise with Christ, to 
have Christ living in him, and to live by the 
faith of the Son of God. He says, among 
other things : 

“ Let us know, that it is not enough to sal- 
vation, to believe that Jesus Christ, according 
to his human nature, was outwardly crucified 
on a cross at Jerusalem for us, except we also 
be crucified with him, through his living 
word and Spirit dwelling in us; through 
which we must be powerfully planted into a 
true likeness of his death, in such sort that 


in us, more than ourselves; that they that 
have known us, may know us no more, but 
may know Christ in us; and that they that 
have communion with us, may acknowledge 
Christ himself speaking, working, and living 
his own life in us, in all self-denial, humility, 
holiness, love, resignation of ourselves to the 
will of God, and in all diligence to do the 
work of God, and readiness to suffer the will 
of God.” 

This publication, advocating too thorough 
a work in the soul, to be- pleasing to the 
lovers of easy religion, drew forth a certain 
Humphrey Chambers, “ Doctor in Divinity 
and Pastor of Pewsy,” who published “ Ani- 
madversions” on the doctrine promulgated 
by Dell. The latter therefore: came forth 
with a treatise entitled, “The Stumbling 
Stone,” showing how it was that carnal pro- 


quickened Christian,” the substance of which, | such, so live that Christ may be seen to live 
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fessors, and hangers on to the authority of 
universities in matters of religion, should be 
offended with sound Christian doctrine. In 
this work he spares not to speak boldly for 
the spiritual qualification of ministers of the 
gospel, and against a ministry of university 
appointment, quoting Huss and Luther in 
support of his positions. 

“ By this,” says he, speaking of the very 
weak and unsound * Animadversions,” pub- 
lished by Chambers, “ the true church may 
judge also, what a sad ministry these poor na- 
tions have received from antichrist’s ordina- 
tion, when the chief doctors, the very Scribes 
and Pharisees among the clergy, do not know 
the very first principles of the gospel in any 
spiritual light, or by any teaching from God : 
but all their cold, faint, and uncertain doc- 
trine they scrape from fathers and schoolmen, 
and ftom other ordinary systems of divinity ; 
without any presence of faith, or anointing of 
the Spirit: whereby all their doctrine be- 
comes carnal and corrupt, and contrary to 
Christ’s mind, and agreeable to antichrist’s. 
So that I cannot choose but conclude with 
Jolin Huss, ‘ that all the clergy must be quite 
taken away, ere the church of Christ can have 
any true reformation.’ ” 

n this work he reasserts his position that 
Christ alone, by his Spirit, can qualify any 
to preach the gospel; saying, “He chose 
fishermen, and tent-makers, and publicans, 
plain men, and of ordinary employment in 
the world; and only put his Spirit on them, 
and this was their sufficient unction to the 
ministry. And thus it was foretold by Joel 
(chap. ii. 28), ‘And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith the Lord, that I will pour 
out of my Spirit on all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy.’ There 
. needs nothing to the ministry of the New 
Testament, but only God’s pouring out his 
Spirit. Wherefore Christ bids his disciples 
stay at Jerusalem till they should receive the 
promise of the Spirit, and then they should 
go forth and teach.” And again,—after 
quoting 1 Cor. ii. 8-10,—“ We learn that 
the things of the gospel, and of the Kingdom 
of God, are not known at all, nor discerned 
in the least measure, but by God’s Spirit ; 
which Spirit is given to all that believe; and 
this Spirit alone is sufficient, both to enable 
us to know clearly and certainly the things 
of God, and also to publish them to others ; 
and nothing of man, or the creature, can add 
to it. Wherefore, when Christ chose his min- 
isters, he chose not the wise and learned, but 
plain simple men; that it might appear to 
all the world, throughout all ages, how in- 
finitely able the unction of his Spirit alone is, 


without any addition of anything else, for the 
ministry of the New Testament. And Christ 






























the worldly wise, and 
they esteem themselves) offended ; that God’s 
Spirit alone should be a sufficient unction for 
the ministry of the New Testament, and that 
God should, on set purpose, lay aside the wise 
and prudent men, and choose babes, and out 
of their mouths ordain his great strength, to 
set up Christ’s kingdom in the world, and to 
destroy antichrist’s ! 
chiefly offend the university.” 


breaks forth (Matt. xi. 25) into this thanks. 
giving: ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from.the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes; even so, Father, 
for so it seems good in thy sight. 


9 99 


“ Now at these things how grievously are 
eep learned ones (as 


Yea, this doctrine will 


“ Let us consider, that it is no new thing 


that Christ and his gospel should be stumbled 
at, and contradicted by the world and worldly 
church. For thus it was foretold by the 
prophets, and thus it hath been done ever 
since Christ was manifested in the flesh. In 
the days of his ministry, his ,doctrine was so 
contrary to carnal reason, and the human ap- 
prehensions of men in matters of religion, 
that many of his disciples said, ‘This is a 
hard saying, who can bear it ?” 
his disciples murmured at his doctrine, and 
went back, and walked no more with him. 
And all along, during Christ’s ministry, many 
were snared, and stumbled, and fell, and were 
broken thereby; and he that is troubled and 
offended at this, must get him another Christ, 
and another gospel; forthe true Christ is set 
for a sign to be spoken against; and the true 
gospel is set for a word of contention and 
contradiction to the carnal Christians and to 
the whole world.” 


Yea, many of 


But of all the writings of this intrepid re 
former, excepting his direct attacks upon the 
universities, perhaps no one was more calcu- 
lated to provoke the animosity of the advo- 
cates of formality, and especially of those who 
were conscious that “ by this craft they had 
their wealth,” than his short but cogent and 
unanswerable treatise, “The Doctrine of 
Baptisms, reduced from its ancient and 
modern corruptions, and restored to its primi- 
tive soundness and integrity ;” in which he 
rescues that great and grossly abused doce- 
trine from the hands of the priests, and shows 
conclusively from the Scriptures that baptism 
belongs to the One great High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus, through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ; and that the baptism 
of water, which was John’s, was merely pre- 
paratory and to pass away, to make room for 
that of Christ, with the Holy Ghost and fire. 
We cannot here undertake to follow up his 
reasoning; but a few extracts may suffice to 
show the scope and tendency of his argument. 
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He adduces John’s own clear acknowledg- 
ment of the superior character of the baptism 
of Christ; “saying, ‘I indeed baptize you 
with water,’ that is, my baptism is but water 
baptism, that washes the body only with a 
corporeal element; but ‘one mightier than I 
cometh ;’ for I am but a creature, He the 
power of God; I but a servant, He the Lord 
of all; and one so infinitely excellent above 
all that I am, that ‘ the latchet of his shoes I 
am not worthy to unloose; that is, 1 am un- 
worthy to perform the meanest and lowest 
office for him. . . . . He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire ; that 
is, I that am a servant do baptize with water ; 
but He that is the Son, baptizes with the 
Spirit ; my baptism washes but the body from 
the filth of the flesh ; but his, the soul from 
the filth of sin; so that, by how much the 
Spirit excels water, and God the creature, so 
much his baptism transcends mine.” 

He goes on to show the great and essential 
distinction between John’s baptism and that 
of Christ, and that though the former was 
honorable in itself and excellent in its place, 
being especially honored by Christ himself, 
as a man, submitting to it, as he did also to 
circumcision, for the fulfilment of all right- 
eousness; yet that it could not give repent- 
ance nor remission of sins, nor any entrance 
into the kingdom of God; but that Christ’s 
baptism, which is of the Spirit, gives a new 
nature, translates into the church and king- 
dom of God, teaches us by the divine anoint- 
ing, enables those who partake of it “to put 
on Christ,” truly washes and cleanses from 
sin, dips us into the death of Christ, makes 
us one with Christ, the Head, and saves us 
“by the washing of regeneration and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.” 

“The baptism of John,” says Dell, “ was 
but a sign and ceremony, though it had more 
life and light in it than any of the signs of 
the law, as being nearer to Christ, and more 
newly revived by God; and so, though useful 
in its season, yet the efficacy of it (after the 
manner of signs) was but weak. For first, it 
did not give the Spirit, not one drop of the 
Spirit; yea, some who were baptized with 
John’s baptism did not know the way of the 
Lord perfectly ; that is, had no certain knowl- 
edge of Christ, the only way to God, as 
Apollos (Acts xviii.); yea, some of them did 
not so much as know whether there were any 
Holy Ghost or not, as those twelve disciples 
(Acts xix),—much less had received the 
Spirit.” 


“And thus you see that the baptism of 


John, as ‘it is distinct from Christ’s, so it is 
far inferior to his. And therefore great hath 
been the mistake of many, for several ages, 
who have made John’s baptism equal to 















our Christianity! 
water, but Spirit-baptism that makes us 
Christians; and water-baptism hath been an 
unlawful blending or mixing of the church 
and world together; so that hitherto they 





Christ’s; for what is this but to make the 
servant equal to the Lord, and to set down 
the creature in the throne of the only begotten 
of the Father? Yea, and it is quite pervert- 
ing of John’s office; for John was to be ‘a 
burning and a shining light,’ to usher in 
Christ, the true light. 
morning star, to usher in Christ, the Sun of 
Righteousness ; and was not to be so much 
clouds and darkness to obscure him. He 
was but to point out Christ, and depart again, 
and not to sit in equal glory with him, on his 
throne in the New Testament. 
was not worthy to bear his shoes; and there- 
fore they do not well, who have prepared an 
— crown for him with Christ, who is King 
0 


He was to as the 


John said he 


kings, and Lord of lords.” 
“ Objection. bige this would rob us of 
answer, No: for it is not 


could not be well distinguished from each 
other, to the great prejudice of the congrega- 
tion of Christ.” 

“That which seems the strongest objection 
is, that the apostles practiced water-baptism, 
not only before Christ’s baptism came in, but 
after. ‘ ‘ : : ‘ 

“True, indeed, the apostles did practise 
water-baptism, but not from Christ, but from 
John, whose baptism they took up; and an 
outward ceremony of honor and account is 
not easily and suddenly laid down; and 
hence some of the apostles used circumcision, 
and that after the ascension of Christ; for 
circumcision was an honorable ceremony, 
used from Abraham’s time, and so they could 
not suddenly and abruptly leave it off, but 
did use it for a time, for their sakes who were 
weak, well knowing that the circumcision 
without hands would by degrees put an end 
to the circumcision made with hands. . .. . 
And so, in like manner, the apostles used the 
baptism of John, or water-baptism, it having 
been of high account in the dawning of the 
day of the gospel, . . . but they knew 
that Spirit or fire-baptism would by degrees 
consume water-baptism, and lick up all the 
drops of it; for so John himself intimates, 
saying: ‘He must increase, but I must de- 
crease!’ ” 

“Christ’s Spirit or fire-baptism is the one 
and only baptism of the New Testament, as 
we find Paul affirming, Ephes. iv. 6, where 
he saith, that in Christ’s kingdom, where is 
but one body and one Spirit, and one hope 
of our calling, one Lord, and one faith, there 
is also but one baptism; and this is the bap- 
tism of the Spirit, as the apostle elsewhere 
shows, saying (1 Cor. xii. 13): ‘For by one 
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have been all made to drink into one Spirit.’ ” 

“ Now this baptism that makes us one with 
Christ, makes us to partake both of his death 
and resurrection. Through baptism of the 
— we are dipt into the death of Christ 
(Rom. vi. 3, 4): * Know ye not that so many 
of us as are baptized into Jesus Christ are 
baptized into his death? And this is, as the 
apostle unfolds it (ver. 6), the crucifying of 
the old man with him, ‘that the body of sin 
may be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin. And all this is done, not 
through any water-washing, but through the 
gift of the Spirit ; for it is through the Spirit 
only that we are able to mortify the Fa of 
the flesh; and nothing but the presence of 
the Spirit in us is the destruction of sin; so 
that the Spirit of Christ baptizes us into the 
death of Christ.” 

“* By one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free, and have been 
all made to drink into one Spirit’ (1 Cor. xii. 
13). So that, by drinking into one Spirit 
with the church, we become one*body with it, 
and no other ways: I say, not by being dipt 
into the same water, but by receiving the 
same Spirit, do we become one body with the 
church ; and it is not the being of one judg- 
ment or opinion, or form, or the like, that 
makes men one true church or body of 
Christ ; but the being of one Spirit ; and none 
are of that church, which is the body of 
Christ, but those who are baptized with that 
one Spirit of Christ.” 

(To be continued.) 




























The moment a man gives way to inordinate 
desires, disquietude and torment take posses- 
sion of his heart. The proud and the covetous 
are never at rest; but the humble and poor 
in spirit possess their souls in the plenitude of 
peace.— Kempis. 










The subjoined report of the delegation 
from the Indian Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting to visit the Cattaraugus In- 
dians on the occasion of their late Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, was not designed for 
publication; but we asked and obtained per- 








whom may be surprised, like ourselves, to 
hear of the advance these Indians have made 
in civilization. 









CATTARAUGUS INDIANS. 
At a Meeting of the Committee on the 
‘ Indian Concern, of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held in Baltimore, on the 22d 
of Tenth month, 1868, the Delegation ap- 





Spirit we are all baptized into one body, and | pointed to visit the “Irroquois Agricultural 

































mission to present it to our readers, many of 
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xhibition” at Cattaraugus, and the “Thomas 


Asylum for Orphan and Destitute Indian 
Children,” on behalf of Committee, made the 
following report, which was satisfactory, viz. : 


On the 26th of 9th mo. we left Baltimore 


for Cattaraugus, where we arrived on the 
evening of the 29th. On the 30th we visited 
the “ Thomas Asylum for Orphan and Desti- 
tute Indian Children,” and were highly grati- 
fied with the comfortable and neat appear- 
ance of the children, the light, cheerful, and 
well-arranged school-room, and 
order in which it was kept; and, above all, 
with the correct behaviour, bright and cheer. 
ful countenances, and successful recitations of 
the scholars, in the great variety of subjects 
upon which we heard them examined. 


the nice 


In 
ary Parker, who has charge of the school, 


the children have truly a “live teacher.” 
I never witnessed the exercises of a school 
more efficiently conducted, and this, notwith- 
standing the new term had but recently com- 
menced, and all the scholars were not yet in 
their classes, and one of the teachers was still 
absent. 
100 scholars, of both sexes ;—about 60 were 
present, boys and girls. The classes were ex- 
ercised in Reading, Spelling, Geography, 
History, Physiology and Anatomy ; and the 
correctness and distinctness of their answers, 
the exactness with which all spoke together 
in those exercises, which were conducted in 
concert, the sprightliness of the children, 
and the manifest mutual confidemce that ex- 
isted between them and their teacher, were 
very gratifying to us, and highly creditable 
to the teacher and all concerned. 


When full, the school consists of 


Between every two of the exercises as they 


occurred in succession, the children sang in 
concert a short and appropriate hymn, with 
clear, distinct voices, keeping exact time; the 
teacher, who was constantly on her feet, 
generally singing with them. Sometimes the 
voices, corresponding to the subject, would get 
low and soft, and almost. die away ; and then 
again they would rise and swell with strong 
enunciation, till the room would ring. The 
impress of these exercises upon the children, 
besides their giving variety and recreation, was 
manifestly softening, civilizing and favorable. 


In connection with this subject, I will re 
late a little circumstance which was com- 
municated to us by Eber M. Petit, the School 
Agent for the State of the School District, 
which includes the Indian Reservations. On 
visiting one of the Indian schools, (not the 
Asylum,) the teacher, who was a female, told 
him that some of her scholars were frequent- 
ly disposed to quarrel, and even fight, es 
cially a large, strong boy, whom they called 
Tom Jimison; and she desired that he 
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would please to try to check the evil. Ac- 
cordingly in his address to the children, after 
they had sung some of these hymns, he re- 
ferred to the fact that the larger scholars in 
some schools—he would be wiiling to hope it 
might not be so in theirs—would become over- 
bearing and quarrelsome, and even want to 
fight. Now, said he, I would very strongly ad- 
vise against all this; but if there are any such 
here, and you at any time feel as if you must 
fight, I wish you to remember as a prepara- 
tion for the fight, to sing one of these beauti- 
ful hymns we have just heard, first. 

The incompatability of these hymns and 
fighting seemed to strike the attention of all 
the children; and for several days, the 
teacher said, all proceeded harmoniously; 
after a time, however, Tom Jimison got into 
a quarrel, and stripped off his coat in a 
hurry, going to fight at once, when one of the 
little boys cried out, “Jimison, you know Mr. 
Petit said you must sing a hymn first.” “Oh, 
yes,” says Jimison, “so he did; let’s sing 
one.” So they all commenced, Jimison join- 
ing in. When they had got through the 


hymn, Jimison went and picked up his coat, 
and put it on, saying, “I don’t feel like fight- 
ing now;” and he was never known to be in a 
quarrel afterwards. 

Resuming my remarks about the Asylum, 
they had a kind of muscular exercise, all act- 


ing together, led by the teacher or one of the 
advanced scholars, which was new to me, and 
impressed me very favorably, as being well 
calculated to give healthful exercise and 
strength to the muscles of the arms and 
chest. The children had been well drilled in 
the performance, and they threw a life into 
it, They would hold their arms simulta- 
neously and firmly, straight up, straight out, 
and in a great variety of positions; and, 
while in these positions, turn the hand round, 
backward, and forward, and open and close 
the fingers strongly in quick succession ; 
then, alternately strike their backs and their 
breasts with their fists, so as to give an 
audible hollow sound from their chests; and 
clap their hands in front and behind them, 
with a ring. This exercise, besides being a 
recreation from study, gave variety and en- 
livenment to school duties, and afforded a 
favorable opportunity for the efficient train- 
ing and drilling of the children in concert of 
movement, thus favoring their success in re- 
citing together. I was much pleased with it, 
as I was, indeed, with all the performances 
of the teacher and children. They would 
have been creditable to any school of white 
children. When these various exercises had 
closed, we made an appropriate address to the 
children, to the best of our ability, which ap- 
peared to be very gratifying to them and to 
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the teacher, and for which they unanimously 
passed us “a vote of thanks,” with the re- 
quest that I would send them a copy of some 
verses I recited, which I promised to do. 

I may hear mention that I observed some 
wants of the Institution, which the safety and 
interest of the children require shoud be sup- 
plied. In the additions recently made to the 
Asylum buildings, there are three stairways 
from one story to another, on which the 
children pass up and down every day, with a 
smooth board partition on each side, and 
nothing from top to bottom to take hold of, 
so that if one of the children was to make a 
mis-step, or receive a push, and be thrown out 
of balance, he or she would be in great 
danger of receiving serious injury. At my 
request, the State Agent, who saw the great 
propriety of something being done to increase 
the safety of the children, if they had the 
means, made an estimate of the cost of put- 
ting up a secure handrail to each flight of 
stairs, and I ventured to promise on behalf 
of the Committee that we would send him 
the amount. As the observing faculties of 
the Indians, from their superior cultivation 
through many successive generations, are 
mainly instrumental in extending their boun- 
dary of knowledge, a set of “Cutter’s An- 
atomical Maps on Rollers” would be very 
useful to the children in the study of An- 
atomy and Physiology, and I hope to obtain 
one from our New York Friends. 

Before leaving the subject of this Insti- 
tution and Eber M. Petit, the State Agent, I 
will relate two other characteristic anecdotes 
of the Indians which he told me, as having oc- 
curred within his own knowledge. Some years 
ago, an Indian whom they called Blue Eyes 
had a remarkable large crop of fine corn, 
owing to the peculiar locality of his field, it 
being surrounded by woods, while almost all 
the other corn in the vicinity was destroyed 
by frost, so that corn was exceedingly scarce, 
and difficult to procure. Blue Eyes did not 
think it right to take advantage of this 
scarcity to raise the price of his corn, and he 
allowed those that needed to have supplies 
at a half dollar a bushel, which was a very 
low price that season. A white man, hear- 
ing that Blue Eyes was selling corn at this 
low price, went to him and wanted to take 
all he had to sell, and pay the cash for it. 
Blue eyes says, “ You got money, eh?” The 
man replied, “ Yes,” and made an exhibit of 
it from his pocket. Blue Eyes, holding up 
his open hand, and moving it gently towards 
the white man, said, “ You got money; you 
get corn anywhere; you got money. Some 
people got no corn, and no money; now my 
corn is for them; you got money, you get corn 
any where;” and he would not sell him a bushel. 
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The other circumstance mentioned by Eber 
M. Petit was of an Indian who had been 
very intemperate, but had entirely reformed. 
Some years after his reformation, when riding 
one day beyond the Reservation, he was 
thrown from his vehicle, and had his arm 
badly broken, so that they had to send to 
Buffalo, some twenty-five miles, for a surgeon 
to set it. In the meantime, the Indian had 
heen taken into a room of a white man’s 
house where was a sideboard. Upon the 
surgeon entering the room, he went up to the 
sideboard, and poured something out into a 
glass and drank it. The Indian was watch- 
ing him closely ; and when the surgeon went 
up to the bed where the Indian lay, the In- 
dian said to him, “ What that you pour out 
into a glass and drink?” The surgeon an- 
swered, “ Whiskey ; will you have a glass ?” 
The Indian said, “ You drink whiskey ; you 
no set my arm.” The surgeon and others in 
attendance remonstrated, but the Indian 
persisted, repeating, “ You drink whiskey ; you 
no set my arm;” and they had to send to 
Buffalo for another surgeon, the poor Indian, 
although suffering all the time, remaining 
firm to his purpose, and bearing his testimony 
faithfully, repeating emphatically, “ You 
drink whiskey ; you no set my arm.” 

In the afternoon, we visited the Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, which greatly surpassed 
our expectations, in both the variety and the 
quality of the articles collected. Fine speci- 
mens of inproved cattle, Durham, Devon, 
and Ayrshire, were exhibited ; working oxen, 
steers and fat cattle; Merino, Southdown, 
and Cotswold sheep; swine, poultry,—all 
raised by Indians; horses for both farm and 
road purposes, which would have done credit 
to any exhibition, some of them very fast, 
which the Indians who had trained them 
seemed to delight in exhibiting in exercise; 
butter, cheese, wheat bread, corn bread, In- 
dian bread, Graham bread; pound cake, 
sponge cake,—some of it nicely iced, such as 
would have set off any table; maple sugar, 
honey, winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, corn, 
barley, barley oats,—a grain I had never 
heard of before, but which looked to be very 
valuable, as affording a large yield of oat 

meal; buckwheat, millet, timothy and clover 
seed, beans, and peas, all of excellent quality, 
and nicely prepared and put up for exhibi- 
tion ; apples, peaches, quinces, grapes ; a great 
variety 2f nice and choice preserves; bou- 
quets ; raspberry and blackberry wine, &c., 


play, as the past season had been very favor- 


was very abundant and perfect. 
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&c. The fruit department made a fine dis- 
able for fruit in western New York, and it 


There was a great variety of very fine 
potatoes, some kinds I had never seen before, 


being right black; also blood beets, sugar 
beets—very large,—turnips, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, melons, egg plants, squashes, and 
every kind of garden vegetables in great 
variety and perfection. 


The female department was well supplied 


with articles of domestic manufacture: cover- 
lets of silk, cotton and wool;  bed-quilts, 
counterpanes; embroidered work of different 
articles; very nicely executed knit shawls, 
tidys, hose, mittens, and gloves; embroidered 
shirts, slippers, ladies night dresses, braided 
night dress, bead work in very great variety 
and unsurpassed beauty. 


The Indian mechanics exhibited a good 


variety of well-made farm implements; also 
house-doors, window 
gates, wooden bowls, ladles, corn baskets, 

baskets for sifting hominy, and a vast number , 
of other things,—and all the production of In- 

dian men and women, our Red Brethren and 

Sisters ! 
young white farmer present remarked that it 
tended to knock the white conceit out of him, 
In variety and‘quality of articles collected it 
would have done credit to any similar county 
exhibition among the whites, and it gave in- 
teresting practical evidence of the great pro- 
gress these people have made in agriculture 
and its kindred industrial pursuits; and it 
unmistakably demonstrates the important 
fact of these Indians being able to stand 
alone and do for themselves, and that the 

are capable of an indefinite advance in civill- 
zation and enlightenment. 


sash, sleighs, sleds, 


I was very highly gratified. A 


On the morning of Tenth month Ist, onr 


kind friend Eber M. Petit took us a ride 
in his carriage of some miles through the 
Reservation towards the Lake, and we made 
some calls at the homes of Indians whom I had 
before known, among them Andrew John, 
Maris Peirce, James Peirce, Thomas Jimison (a 
large man) and the mother of Amelia W. Jones, 
my Indian girl correspondent, whom I found 
with a fine pappoose (?) in her arms, having 


been married to a nice young man from 
Alleghany, whom she seemed to take great 
leasure in introducing to me, appearing to 
be a little proud of him, as from his looks 
she was excusable for being. 

I was much pleased to observe the great 
improvement in the farms generally, and the 
rapid advance of these Indians since my pre- 
vious visit. As a general thing they are doing 
well, and they are teaching an important les- 
son to the rulers of the nation; and what a 
blessing it would be if this lesson were duly 
regarded! The State of New York, in its 
liberal appropriations to the schools on the 
Reservation, and for premiums to their Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions, has done, and is doing, 
a noble part by these Indians, which does 
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credit alike to her liberality and humanity. 

In the afternoon I delivered an Agri- 
cultural Address on behalf of the Committee, 
in accordance with the request the Indians 
had made. The address' was well received, 
and appeared to give entire satisfaction. I 
was requested to write out the substance of 
my remarks for their more deliberate ex- 
amination. These Indians are evidently de- 
sirous of obtaining practical information. 
They were very attentive to my remarks, 
and put some pertinent questions to me whilst 
I was speaking, and a number afterwards, 
evincing thought and inquiry. I was favored 
to be able to answer all their inquiries to 
satisfaction, and the whole passed off well. 
Upon being called upon, my son Henry made 
some appropriate remarks, encouraging them 
to plant shade trees and flowers, and fix up 
neatly around their residences, so as to in- 
crease the value as well as the beauty and 
comfort of their homes. 

At the close of my address, I informed 
them of the liberality of Horace Capron, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, who sent to 
them by me fifteen volumes of Agricultural 
publications, and two bushels of choice seed 
wheat, assorted varieties, put up in sixty-four 
packages of a quart each, all of which I 
placed in the hands of the Committee having 
charge of the arrangements of the Exhibition, 
for distribution to those Indians to whom 
they would be of the most service. I told 
them I hoped to hear from the results of this 
seed wheat; and made a calculation for them, 
that, at the rate of increase of some fields 
near Rochester this year, forty fold, to which 
I had referred in my address—this quart 
in the first year would produce 1} bushels, in 
the second 50 bushels, in the third 2000 bushels, 
in the fourth 80,000 bushels, and in the fifth 
3,200,000 bushels; more than sufficent to seed 
sixty-one Reservations as large as Catta- 
raugus and Alleghany together. 

In the evening we were invited to a new 
field of labor. A Division of the Sons of 
Temperance had recently been formed among 
the Indians of Cattaraugus, which acquired 
additional interest from the fact, that a 
neighbor Indian, whose late residence was 
pointed out to us, had recently died from in- 
temperance in the streets in Buffalo, in a de- 
plorable condition; and when they heard a 
delegation from a Committee of the Friends 
was coming out, they appointed a meeting of 
their body to take place while we would be 
there ; and presuming on their conviction of 
our willingness to aid them in what they re- 
garded so good a cause, they ventured to 
alnounce that the “ Meeting would be ad- 
dressed by the Baltimore Delegation.” 

It was very unexpected, but on looking at 


the subject, we did not feel at liberty to de- 
cline their invitation to address them, and we 
did so to the best of our ability. The ad- 
dresses were well received. They had to be 
interpreted into the Seneca language, as few 
of the Society understand English. Maris 
Peirce was the interpreter, and he performed 
his part admirably. At the close of each ad- 
dress, he took up point after point of the re- 
marks, in regular succession, without missing 
one, as I was led to understand by a person 
who was acquainted with both languages, 
and rendered it into Seneca. In some parts 
he was quite eloquent, and we enjoyed a fine 
specimen of Indian oratory. Hitherto, when 
I had spoken to the Indians through an in- 
terpreter, each sentence was interpreted as I 
proceeded. The method pursued on the 
present occasion is greatly preferable ; but it 
requires an interpreter of superior ability, 
and of very retentive memory. At the close 
of the interpretation of our remarks, John 
Kennedy, the President of the “ Division,” 
once addicted to intemperance, but now en- 
tirely reformed, ‘a distinguished, influential, 
and wealthy Indian, made a very eloquent ad- 
dress to the Indians present in the Seneca 
language, which interested me very much, al- 
though ‘I could not understand a word of it. 
Sitting by the side of the speaker and a little 
farther back than where he stood, I had the 
opportunity, unobserved by him, of watching 
closely the muscles and orgaus brought into 
requisition in speaking that language. The 
whole face appeared to be unmoved, as that 
of a statue. The lower jaw was entirely still, 
and a little separated from the upper. The 
lips, which in speaking our language perform 
such important and so great a variety of 
movements, are almost wholly motionless in 
speaking Seneca. The principal agent seemed 
to be the tongue, which was exceedingly ac- 
tive and varied in its movements, and ap- 
peared to be the organ which broke or divided 
the general lengthened sound into articulate 
words, the sounds passing principally through 
the nose, which gives the peculiarity to the 
Indian language. The force and part of the 
modulation of the sound appeared to be regu- 
lated by the chest and diaphragm, which 
were very active, and the lungs were kept 
well filled, with air. 

I could distinguish but five general or 
fundamental sounds, eh, uh, neh, ch, heh, all 
pronounced short, and with a quick propulsion 
of the breath through the nose, and without 
any movement of the lips or jaw, but simply 
the tongue; and then, this organ, aided by 
the chest and diaphragm, seemed to shape 
these fundamental sounds into all the words 
of the Seneca language. This was my con- 


‘clusion from Kennedy’s speech. It would 
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require much more time and study, however, 
to determine the point certainly. I thought 
the observations which I made might be of 
some interest to the Committee. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously ac- 
corded us for our “ interesting, encourag- 
ing, and instructive addresses,” and we parted 
from them at near ten o'clock, P. M., very 
tired, but gratified that we had been with 
them, and comforted with the feeling that we 
had endeavored to do what they desired, and 
to be serviceable to them by encouraging 
them in their efforts to avoid the dreadful 
evil of intemperance. 

The next day, the 2d of the Tenth month, 
not wishing to witness the exhibition of 
horses, trotting matches, &c., &c., which was 
announced for that day, we felt that our 
labors on the Reservation were closed, and 
we left soon after breakfast, the parting 
thanks and blessing of Asher Wright and 
his wife being most affectionate and impres- 
sive, and long to be remembered ; and the 
Committee, to whom they desired their love, 
were all included in their touching bene- 
dictions. 


On behalf of the Delegation. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN VIRGINIA. 


It may be interesting to many of the read- 
ers of the Intelligencer to know that Circular 
Meetings for divine worship have recently 
been authorized to be held at several places 
within the limits of Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing. That meeting was held in Eleventh 
month, at Woodlawn, in Fairfax Co., Va. 
The settlement of Friends in that neighbor- 
hood continues to increase. The meeting- 
house has been enlarged to double its former 
size, and the Quarterly Meeting is now held 
there once in the year, which is regarded as a 
precious privilege, being looked forward to 
with interest and numerously attended. 

Most of the Quarterly Meetings belonging 
to Baltimore Yearly Meeting are held on the 
second day of the week, and the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding. On the intervening First-days the 
meetings for worship are attended by large 
numbers of people, some of whom, not in 
membership with us, come many miles to par- 
ticipate in our solemn assemblies. This ar- 
rangement is believed to be salutary, as it 
extends to many the opportunity of attending 
such meetings, in those neighborhoods where 
the Quarterly Meetings are held; but there 
are several smaller meetings in a languishing 
condition, in most of which such opportuni- 
ties have not been enjoyed, and to extend-en- 
couragement to these became a lively concern 
n the Quarterly Meeting. 

It was concluded to appoint a series of 
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Circular Meetings, thus reviving an old cus- 
tom that prevailed among the early Friends, 
and which has of late years been successfully 
ee in some parts of Pennsylvania and 

ew Jersey. These meetings are to be held 
as follows: 

At Washingten City, at 11, A. M., and at 
Alexandria, Va., at 33, P. M., on the first 
First-day of the even-numbered months,—viz., 
12th, 2d, &e. 

At Fairfax Court-House, at 11, A. M., on 
the first First-day of the odd-numbered months, 
commencing with First month. 

At the Ridge Meeting-house, Frederick Co., 
Va., at 11, A. M., and at Back Creek, at 3} 
P. M., on the last First-day of the even- 
numbered months, commencing this month. 

At Hopewell, at 11, A. M., and at Win- 
chester, at 33, P. M., on the dast First-day of 


the odd-numbered months, commencing with . 


First’ month next. A committee was ap- 
pointed to attend these meetings, which was 
divided into two sub-committees. 

It is hoped that Friends who have a pros- 

ect of religious service in Virginia or the 
District of Columbia, will remember these 
meetings, for it is believed that there is a 
field of labor open here, and we feel that the 
laborers are few. In Washington there are 
often visitors or sojourners who love to attend 
Friends’ meetings, some of whom are members 
of our Society, and in some cases they are not 
aware that we have a meeting in the city. 
These should be informed that a small meet- 
ing of Friends is regularly held on First-day 
at 11, A.M., in the meeting-house on I street, 
and that some of the committee appointed by 
the Quarterly Meeting will be in attendance 
at the Circular Meeting. 

It is important that we should keep the 
light upon the candlestick in all our meet- 
ings, endeavoring by fidelity to the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit to render them instructive, 
and it seems especially desirable that at the 
metropolis of the nation a meeting should be 
maintained bearing witness to the simplicity 
and purity of Divine worship. 8. M.J. 





PURE LOVE. 


The principle of Pure Love allies the soul 
with another; so, from that other, which is 
God, all its power of movement proceeds, In 
itself it remains without preference for - 
thing, and consequently is accessible and pli- 
ant to all the touches and guidances of grace, 
however slight they may be. In this state 
the soul can say with the Apostle St. Paul, 
“ I live; yet it is not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
This soul has not so much need of set times 
and places for worship as others. Such is the 
purity and the strength of this soul’s love, 
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that it is very easy for it to unite with God in 
acts of inward worship, at all times and in all 

laces. He has an interior closet. The soul 
is his temple, and God dwells in it.—Fenelon. 





—————————————————————— 





PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1868. 


INCREASE OF CrimE.—The prevalence of 
vice and the alarming increase of crimes re- 
corded in our daily papers must have arrested 
the attention of such as have leisure to ob- 
serve and hearts to feel for their fellow-men. 
Societies for “the prevention of cruelty to 
animals” are very properly being formed in 
this and other cities, and we rejoice in these 
evidences of merciful consideration for the 
dumb creation; but it seems to us there is 
also a renewed call upon the Christian philan. 
thropist to double diligence in the effort to 
discover by what means the flood of evil in 
the community can be checked,—in what 
way the reckless and degraded can be aroused 
and made sensible of their accountability as 
rational beings. Philadelphia is renowned 
for its benevolent institutions, and there is 
scarcely a condition to which any have 
been reduced that may not be ameliorated 
under their benign influence. Schools main- 
tained by private contributions take from the 
street children who might run into vice, or 
would grow up without the benefits of a liter- 
ary education. But there is a large class 
whose tastes have become so vitiated by licen- 
tiousness, that they are impatient of the re- 
straints which these impose, and they prefer 
to congregate in their dens of shame and 
infamy, apparently regardless of the conse- 
quences of their misdoings. How these shall 
be reached is a question which should seriously 
claim the attention of the humane and be- 
nevolent among us. 

It is generally admitted that the most 
formidable obstacle to the reformation of these 
poor creatures lies in the intoxicating cup. 
A convict who was once appealed to, to know 
how one with some education and with much 
gentleness of manner could have been led so 
far astray as to commit the crime with which 
she was convicted, replied—* Prevent the use 
of intoxicating liquors and you take from 
other crimes their claims on sympathy. Your 
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Society sends persons here to alleviate the 
miseries of the place, and I am thankful for 
the kindness I have received from the Agent 
and others ; but the greatest miseries of public 
prisons, now, come from the number who 
crowd the cells, and of these, nine-tenths, as 
you admit, come from drunkenness and the 
disorder which that produces; and nearly 
every one of the remaining tenth depends on 
the plea of intoxication to excuse the crime 
and diminish the punishment.” 

Of the 600 inmates of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, about 530 acknowledge that they 
haye been brought to their criminal position 
through intemperance. Does not this deplor- 
able state of things prove the urgent necessity , 
of the establishment of a House of Correction 
under a salutary discipline, where the idle 
and dissolute might not only find a shelter, 
but be obliged to labor? Idleness continues 
to be a most fruitful source of mischief. Com- 
paratively but few of those committed to pri- 
son have learned trades, or have had any 
regular employment. If the street loungers, 
and those who by their noise and profanity 
destroy the quiet of the midnight hours, could 
be gathered into such a refuge as that pro- 
posed, we believe that the effect would be to 
lessen the number of burglars and highway 
robbers who have become a terror not only in 
the city but country. 

We append some extracts from a Report of 
the Prison Society of 1866, in relation to in- 
temperance and its influence upon the com™ 
munity. 

Extracts from a Report of 1866, by “ The 

Philada Society for alleviating the miseries of 

Publie Prisons, instituted in 1787.” 


“Those who would check the master evil 
of our country have something to do beyond 
preaching. They have to think of all the 
causes which have produced and are continu- 
ing the great curse of intemperance; and if 
they should succeed in that inquiry, they have 
then to devise the means to reach correctively 
the cause. And they have to do what yet has 
not been done ; they must persist in the work. 
They must not depend upon-excitements ; ex- 
citements react injuriously,—permanently,— 
as we all see. Ten grog-shops now exist where, 
before the temperance cause was preached in- 
temperately, one was to be found. Men get 
rich now by retailing intoxicating drinks ; 
formerly their greatest success was bare sup- 
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port. Men rise into legislators, now, from the 
at-room ; formerly the movement was from 
the legislative hail to the bar-room. The 
corner of the street, where the red curtain 
screens the window, or a green venetian blind 
admits more air and less light, is now a politi- 
cal institution as important to the proceedings 
of the Legislature of a State as were once the 
Bureaux of Paris to the National Conven- 
tion. Behind the bar and over the bottle are 
settled, first the policy of legislation, and then 
naturally, and in proper order, the personel of 
the Senate or the Honse. And the Masters 
of the Lycurgesses, and the Directors of the 
Solons of a State are seen daily, with Repub- 
lican simplicity, in their shirt sleeves, supply- 
ing stimulants to their customers of the neigh- 
borhood, and giving law-makers to the Com- 
monwealth ; and the action is beautifully (?) 
compensative.” ‘ ‘ 

“We hear indeed of the progress of the 
age, but that progress may not be in the right 
direction, and the erring course may not be 
confined to the seniors. The toga, once the 
emblem of manhood, now gives place to other 
habits, and cigars and whisky are now the evi- 
dences of manly pretences; and in this free 
country, where precocity is the result of a lack 
of discipline, the application of the tokens 
and the habits of the advanced class being 
arbitrary, the junior aspirant 

‘Rears in his mouth a gigantic cigar,’ 
as he goes to labor, and squirts his tobacco- 
saturated saliva bountifully around him, and 
signalizes his half-hour of recreation by a fur- 
tive visit to the red curtain around the corner, 
and returns refreshed for the necessary toils 
of the day. 

“This is extravagant, it may be said,—it is 
rather generalizing extravagantly,—itis point- 
ing to the exception fast becoming the rule, 
and giving with emphasis the state of things 
as they now are, by anticipating a little what 
they, if uncorrected, are certainly and rapidly 
Become 5s. iets 

“What is wanted? What shall we do? 
We have tried association! We have tried 
exhortation! We have resorted to licenses, 
and yet the evil grows! Who shall say that 
hitherto no true mode has been adopted for want 
of a deep consideration and a perfect disinter- 
estedness? Who shall say openly that the 
wisdom of the learned is useless and the 
threatening of the laws ineffective because 
they are not properly directed? Who shall 
stand boldly before the people and point un- 
mistakably to the connection between intoxi- 
cation and the evils which beset society— 
between intemperance and the plague that 
wastes at noonday—between intoxication and 

the feebleness of our laws and the laxity of 
their administration? Who shall say that 


all these evils come from a want of deep, 
hearty consideration? ‘With destitution is 
the land made desolate, because there is none 
that thinketh in his heart.’” 











































THe CriminaL Laws In DELAWARE.— 
Our attention has not only been turned to- 
ward the fearful increase of crime in our own 
State, but the account published in the Even- 
ing Bulletin of the 23d ult., of a scene which 
had occurred a day or two previous, in New 
Castle, Del., brought vividly before us the 


post,” and we could but marvel that such 
barbarities could now be tolerated. We re- 
member many individuals, inhabitants of 
that State, who were celebrated for their wis- 
dom and goodness; and we know there are 
now living, within its limits, persons who 
have manifested their devotion to the cause 
of humanity by both personal and pecuniary 
sacrifices; and yet these cruel penal laws from 
year to year are unrepealed! While slavery 
was numbered among them it did not seem so 
passing strange ; bnt now that this dark cloud 
has been rolled away, we should suppose that 
light would dawn, and those in power would 
see the magnitude of the evil, and not cease 
their efforts for the removal of these oppres- 
sive laws from the statute-book. In 1855, the 
whipping of women was abolished in Delaware, 
but children are still subject to public casti- 


fered on the day reported by the Evening 


had stolen 75 cts. worth of pig iron. He 
was sentenced to pay 75 cts. restitution 
money, the costs of prosecution, be whipped 
with twenty lashes on his bare back, be im- 
prisoned for six months, and be compelled to 
wear a convict’s dress in public for six 
months after his discharge. The “ convict’s 
dress” consists, as the paper states, in having 
a large letter C cut out of white muslin and 
sewn upon the back of the criminal’s own 
garment. If he remain in the State, he must 
wear this badge of shame during the time 
prescribed in the sentence. Another was an 
old man of seventy, “decrepid, feeble and 
very lame.” The Sheriff evidently performed 
his duty with reluctance, as if it were distaste- 
ful to him. Under the regime of former 





horrors of the “pillory and the whipping ' 


gations. One of the seven convicts who suf- — 


Bulletin, was a boy twelve years old, who | 
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officers, the whip was applied with greater 
force. The “ Wilmington Commercial” has 
had the courage to speak fearlessly upon this 
subject, and to advocate a reform. We are 
told “ the Editors have labored earnestly and 
right valiantly to abolish these iniquities.” 

This paper, on the 7th inst., after another 
exhibition similar to the one we have especial- 
ly noticed, makes the following comments: 

“Every other State that has used these in- 
struments of punishment has discarded them, 
and Delaware now stands alone in clinging 
tothem. To-day, throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, will be read in Northern 
newspapers the story of our shame, for such 
we regard any account of Saturday’s proceed- 
ings. .Thousands of people, however, in our 
State, do not so regard it. It is useless to 
appeal to them on the ground that this is a 
barbarous custom, not in accordance with the 
advancing civilization of the age, for they 
have at hand what they consider arguments 
to meet such assertions.” The records of the 
Courts fail to show that the criminal business 
is less than in other States, but, on the con- 
trary, that it is so much on the increase that 
the Grand Jury has urged the establishment 
of additional terms for the trial of criminal 
cases. The Editors think that a proper State 
pride and regard for the opinions of our fel- 
low-men require that the pillory and the 
lash should be abolished, and that some 
method of punishment should be tried less re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the people of the 
whole country; and we would add, more in 
harthony with that spirit which would seek 
to restore the offender, and not have the ef- 
fect to harden him in crime under a galling 
sense of degradation and shame. 





























New Booxs.—Popular Commentary on the 
Gospel according to Luke. By A.LFrepD 
Nevin, D.D. A copy of this work has been 
sent us by the Publisher, Wm. Flint, 26 S. 
Seventh St., Philada. Price in English Cloth 
$3.00; Sheep (Library style) $3.50. 

This is the first of a series to be issued on 
the books of the Old and New Testaments by 
the same author. It contains beside the Com- 
mentary on Luke—A Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, a Chronological Table giving the leading 
events in the life of Jesus, and an Appendix, 
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with a minute explanation of persons, places 

and things referred to in the texts. The au- 

thor is an eminent Theologian of the (so- 

called) Evangelical School, and his expo- 

sitions are in consonance with his faith. But 

it has been his “aim to avoid useless discus- 

sions and statement: of conflicting opinions as ‘ 
tending to embarrass rather than assist the 

reader.” The work gives evidence of no or- 

dinary labor in its compilation. It is octavo 

in form, containing 725 pages, printed on fine 

white paper with a clear, bold type. 
dition to a map of Palestine, it is illustrated 
with engravings on steel and wood, and is 
bound in a substantial manner. 
lical student it will be valuable as a book of 
reference on many points. 


In ad- 


To the bib- 





Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia and Universal 


Dictionary. Edited by L. CoLance.—From 
the Prospectus of this work we extract the 
following : 


The design is to incorporate into a compact 


and concise form the vast information found 
only in numerous books, such as Gazetteers, 
Biographical Dictionaries, the numerous vol- 
umes of Encyclopedias, and the large Dic- 
tionaries of our language,—the Encyclopedias 
alone running through a dozen or more vol- 
umes. 


In the department of Arts and Sciences the 


discoveries of modern times will be explained, 
and, as far as practicable, illustrated. The 
sources of rivers heretofore unknown ; the sites 


of cities long since destroyed ; the antiquities 
of the Old World and the vast discoveries of 
the New, will be noticed. History and Bi- 
ography will be especially treated, illustrated 
with the portraits of some of the great men 
who have lived in all ages, with views also of 
their birth-places. In the Geography of the 
entire world, especial attention will be given 
to our own country. 

As a Medical and also a Law Dictionary, 
it will be equally full and complete, explain- 
ing the meaning of technical terms and 
phrases, thereby rendering it of greater in- 
terest to the reader. 

The Popular Encyclopedia and Universal 
Dictionary will aim to supply in two volumes 
information covering every variety of knowl- 
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edge, making it the cheapest and most com- 
plete of any other, and will be illustrated 
with nearly two thousand engravings and 
maps. 

It is proposed to complete the work within 
two years. It will be issued weekly in num- 
bers of eight pages each, at the cost of 10 cts. 
pernumber. Ten numbers in advance, free 
of postage, for $1.00. Clubs of five, 50 cts., 
with one copy extra, gratis, to the getter-up 
of clubs. Clubs of ten, 90 cts., with the extra 
copy. T. Ettwoop ZELL, 

Nos. 17 and 19 S. Sixth St., Philada. 


Liberal cash Commissions dr Premiums allowed 
to Agents canvassing for subscribers. 

Subscriptions may be sent direct to the office or 
to any minister of the M. E. Church, or other au- 
thorized agent. Address ‘¢ Tue Mernopist,”’ 

114 Nassau St., New York. 


‘*HEeRALD oF Prace’’ is a sixteen page quarto, 
published in Chicago, Ill., by members of the 
Society of Friends. It is devoted to the cause 
of Peace and general religious improvement. It is 
an excellent family paper, thoroughly ‘‘ radical.” 
It is issued at the low price of $1.50 per year. 





Marriep, on the 11th of Eleventh month, with 
the approbation of Philada. Mo. Meeting, Samven C. 
Homes to SALLIE B. Witson, daughter of Edward W. 
and Sarah H. Wilson, all of this city. 

—, on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1868, with 
the approbation of the same meeting, Cuartes M. 
BippLe aud Hannan Mclivain, daughter of Hugh 
and Martha G. Mcllvain, all of Philadelphia. 





The Old Franklin Almanac for 1869. Pub- 
lished by A. Winch, 505 Chestnut St., Philad- 
Price 20 cts—This pamphlet of more than 
60 pages has, in addition to the astronomical 
calculations, a variety of statistics not usually 
found in almanacs. The popular events of 
the day are chronicled in a concise form, con- 
venient for reference. 





Diep, on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1868, Jos. 
Wensster, in the 92d year of his age; a member of 
Pickering Monthly Meeting. He was not one of the 
active'members in Society, but a steady attender of 
his little meeting at home, when health would ad- 
mit. A”’few years ago he buried his wife Martha, 
at the advanced age of 84 years. They were among 
the first settlera of Pickering Township, C. W. 


——__—_.49—-—__ — 
——~ 48 —____ 


Our Excnances.—We are unable for want 
of room to notice these as fully as is desired. 
The “Herald of Peace,” “The Methodist,” 
and “N. Y. Tribune,” are now before us, ask- 
ing that attention be called to their “ Pros- 
pectus for next year.” All are welcome to 
our table as exchanges, in which we meet 
with a pleasing varicty of religious, literary 
and miscellaneous reading. 


BETHANY MISSION FOR COLORED CHILDREN, 
Brandywine street above Fifteenth, 
The Anniversary Exercises will be held on Third- 
day evening, the 29th inst., at 7? o’clock. 
Friends are invited to attend. 





PROBABILITIES OF EARTHQUAKES IN EUROPE 


The London Daily News offers the follow- 
ing speculations concerning earthquakes : 

“The shock of earthquake which has just 
been experienced in Ireland reminds us that, 
though we are so far from the principal Eu- 
ropean centres of subterranean action, we are 
by no means exempt from the class of physi- 
cal calamities which has of late worked such 


The Dairy Trrevyxg is published every morning, 


Sundays excepted. Terms $10.00 a year ; $5.00 for 
six months. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mall subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers-+---+--+++. $400 | mischief elsewhere. The accounts which have 
subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year—104 numbers-----+----- & 

Mail subseribers, 5 copies, or over, frr each Copy. .s.2.-.. 700 | reached us show that the recent earthquake 
in eons remitting for 10 copies $80 will reseive an extra copy wanted but a small increase of violence ‘to 


have been a destructive one. Severe shocks 
were felt at two places near Mallow, and the 
account states that ‘ houses were much shaken, 
and furniture was broken.’ The shocks were 
not felt in the immediate vicinity of Cork, 
but much alarm was created there by the in- 
telligence that the ground had been shaken at 
Newtown, and between Mallow and Kantuk. 

“The statement that the shock passed from 
north to south indicates that we are rather to 
look for the seat of disturbance in the volca- 
noes in Iceland than in those of Southern Eu- 
rope. It is, of course, impossible to be abso- 
lutely certain respecting the true path of the 
will receive s Founrm copy free for one year. wave of disturbance, because it has been 

Subscriptions are received at any time during the shown in more than one instance that the 
year, and will date one year from the time names earth-wave may change its course, somewhat 
are received at our office. as the wave on the surface of water will as- 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

To Mail Subscribers. 
One copy. one ear, 52 fesuen- ----.cecesccescevccccvcccees 00 
Five copies, to names of subscrbers at one Post-Office 9 00 
Ten copies, to names of subscribers at one Pest-Ofice- 16 00 

And one copy extra to the getter-up of the club. 

Twenty cop es, to names of subscribers ut. one Post-Office--+ 27 00 
55 00 
5 Ov 
25 00 


And one copy extra t> the getter-up of the club. 
Fifty copies, to names of subscribers at one Post-Office 
Ten copies, to one address, in ene order 

And one copy extra. 

Twenty copies, to one address, in one order 

_And oné copy to getter-up of the club 
Fifty copies, to one address, in one order-+++++-+++++++++++ 50 00 
One hundred eopies, to one address, in one order-------+++ 100 00 


___ TERMS OF THE METHODIST. 

To Mail Subscribers, $2.50 per year, in advance. 
Postage, prepaid at the Post-office where received, 
20 cts. per year. 


Any one sending Taree Susscripers and $7.50 
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sume a new path after encountering a bank | of volcanic eruptions with earthquakes taking 
or breakwater. But in the present instance | place at a great distance from the crater of 
there cau be very little doubt that the seat of| eruption. It will be interesting, at any rate, 
disturbance lay to the north; and it may be| to inquire whether any sympathy will be in- 
that we shall presently hear of an important | dicated between the Icelandic volcano dis- 
eruption from some of the great volcanoes of| trict and the disturbed depths underlying 
Iceland. county Cork. 

“In this respect there is a great difference| “It is common to hear Hecla spoken of as 
between the present earthquake and the one| the principal volcano of the Icelandic system. 
which shook parts of England on October 6, | In reality, however, Hecla, although the best 
1863. In the latter instance the direction of | known, is far from being the most destruc- 
the shock was from southwest to northeast. | tive member of that remarkable group. In 
Mr. Mallet, who has done so much to simplify | the wilder parts of the island there are volca- 
and systematize our conceptions respecting | noes that have been far more destructive than 
earthquakes, is of opinion that nearly all the | Vesuvius, Etna or Hecla. The streams of 
shocks which have been experienced in Brit-| molten lava which have been poured from 
ain have travelled in this direction; and by | Vesuvius are mere brooklets in comparison 
a careful comparison of all the information| with the mighty rivers of fire which have 
which has been gathered respecting the great | flowed over the plains of Iceland. There is 
earthquake of Lisbon, he has been led to the | one stream which is fifty miles long, fifteen 
opinion that the British Isles are on the line} broad and two hundred yards deep. In the 
of the volcanic belt to which the earthquakes | eruption of Skaptir Jokul, in 1783, upwards of 
of Portugal have belonged. It is well known | fifty millions of cubic yards of matter are re- 
that during the earthquake at Lisbon remark- | ported to have been vomited forth. Not only 
able phenomena were exhibited in many | was the neighboring country overwhelmed 
parts of the British Isles. Loch Lomond rose | during this terrible outburst, but the very 
several feet ; a vast wave rolled into Kinsale; | seas were invaded, and the unfortunate Ice- 
and women washing in the Tay were swept off landers were deprived of their chief means of 
their feet. However, notwithstanding the| subsistence by the destruction or retreat of 
evidence which Mr. Mallet has collected on| the fish. For one hundred and fifty miles 
this point, we are inclined to look with some| the sea was covered with pumice, and the 
dubiety on the supposed association between | ashes which were poured forth from the vol- 
the British Isles and the seat of disturbance | cano were carried over Europe, Africa and 
in the great earthquake of Lisbon. When it | America. 
is remembered that the effects of that remark-| “It is conceivable, therefore, that the sub- 
able earththroe were felt for hundreds of| terranean action of which volcanves so tre- 
miles on every side of Lisbon, it seems impos- | mendously powerful are the outlets may well 
sible to infer the existence of any belt of dis-| be able to extend its influence as far south as 
turbance passing through Lisbon. We think | Ireland. The pent up subterranean heat ex- 
the views of Sir Charles Lyell on this point | erts its energy not merely in the vast cavities 
to be preferable. ‘These countries,’ he says, | which underlie the volcanic district itself, but 
—speaking of those which were affected by | far away on every side, through channels ex- 
the Lisbon earthquake—‘ cannot, on this ac-| tending in a complicated system under the 
count, be supposed to constitute parts of the| Atlantic ocean and the British Isles. We 
southern volcanic region, any more than the| may, perhaps, look upon such events as the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands can be consid- | present earthquake as referable ‘to the snap 
ered as belonging to the Icelandic circle be- | and jar occasioned by a sudden and violent 
cause the sands ejected from Hecla have been | rupture of rock masses at a greater or less 
wafted thither by the winds.’ depth, and probably the instantaneous injec- 

“Thus we may conclude that Britain is| tion into the fissures so formed of intumes- 
liable to be shaken by subterranean action | cent molten matter from beneath.’ Whether 
belonging either to the south European vol- | this be so or not, there can be no doubt that 
canic system, or to the Icelandic one; and| the actual origin of the disturbance is the 
when any shock is recorded we must form an|same compressed vapor which customarily 
opinion respecting its source from an examina- | finds relief at the craters of the volcanic sys- 
tion of the recorded direction of the wave of| tem which it underlies. At present there 
disturbance. In the present instance, as we | seems little reason to fear that British earth- 
have said, the account seems to point to the | quakes will prove destructive. But we must 
action of the Icelandic volcanoes. It does | not omit to notice the evidence which Hum- 

not necessarily follow that any of these will | boldt has brought forward to a that the 
be shortly in a state of eruption ; but we have | range of destructive earthquakes frequently 
had strong evidence lately of the association | becomes extended so as to include countries 
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which for long centuries have been undis- 
turbed. The circles of succession widen in 
some instances, in others the region of dis- 
turbance is extended in a linear direction, as 
if along some long disused subterranean pas- 
sages which have been cleared of obstructions 
by preceding throes. There can be no doubt 
that in long past ages the land we are living 
on has been subjected to shocks of enormous 
violence. Our coal mines suffice to prove 
this by the magnitude and extension of the 
faults which break the continuity of the coal 
beds. Long ages may pass before such dis- 
turbances may be renewed, but we should be 
misinterpreting the geologic records were we 
to assume that our present immunity from 
destructive earthquakes is to be looked upon 
as evidence that the steadfastness of Britain 
will be permanent.” 


From Putnam’s Magazine for January. 


AMONG THE TREES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Oh ye who love to overhang the springs, 

And stand by running waters, ye whose boughs 

Make beautiful the rocks o’er which they play, 

Who pile with foliage the great hills, and rear 

A paradise upon the lonely plain, 

Trees of the forest and the open field ! 

Have ye no sense of being? Does the air, 

The pure air, which I breathe with gladness, pass 

In gushes o’er your delicate lungs, your leaves, 

All unenjoyed? When on your Winter-sleep 

The sun shines warm, have ye no dreams of Spring? 

And, when the glorious spring-time comes at last, 

Have ye no joy of all your bursting buds, 

And fragrant blooms, and melody of birds 

To which your young leaves shiver? Do ye strive 

And wrestle with the wind, yet know it not? 

Feel ye no glory in your strength when he, 

The exhausted Blusterer, flies beyond the hills, 

And leaves you stronger yet? Or have ye not 

A sense of loss when he has stripped your leaves, 

Yet tender, and has splintered your fair boughs ? 

Does the loud bolt that smites you from the cloud 

And rents you, fall unfelt? Do there not run 

Strange shudderings through your fibres when the 
axe 

Is raised against you, and the shining blade 

Deals blow on blow, until, with all their boughs, 

Your summits waver and ye fall to earth ? 

Know ye no sadness when the hnrricane 

Has swept the wood and snapped its sturdy stems 

Asunder, or has wrenched, from out the soil, 

The mightiest with their circles of strong roots 

And piled the ruin all along his path ? ° 


Nay, doubt we not that under the rough rind, 
In the green veins of tnese fair growths of earth, 
There dwells a nature that receives delight 
From all the gentle processes of life, 

And shrinks from loss of being. Dim and faint 
May be the sense of pleasure and of pain, 
As in our dreams; but, haply, real still. 

Our sorrews touch you not. We watch beside 

The beds of those who languish or who die, 

And minister in sadness, while our hearts 

Offer perpetual prayer for life and ease, 

And health to the beloved sufferers. 

But ye, while anxious fear and fainting hope 

Are in our chambers, ye rejoice without. 


The funeral goes forth ; a silent train 

Moves slowly from the desolate home ; our hearts 
Are breaking as we lay away the loved, 

Whom we shall see no more, in their last rest, 
Their little cells within the burial-place. 

Ye have no part in this distress ; for still 

The February sunshine steeps your boughs 

And tints the buds and swells the leaves within ; 
While the song-sparrow, warbling from her perch, 
Tells you that Spring is near. The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs 
The bees and every insect of the air 

Make a perpetual murmur of delight, 

And by whose flowers the humming: bird hangs poised 
In air, and draws their sweets and darts away. 
The linden, in the fervors of July, 

Hums with a louder concert. When the wind 
Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime, 

As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 

The keys of some great organ, ye give forth 

The music of the woodland depths, a hymn 

Of gladness and of thanks. The hermit-thrush 
Pipes his sweet note to make your arches ring. 
The faithful robin, from the wayside elm, 

Carols all day to cheer his sitting mate. 

And when the Autumn comes, the kings of earth, 
In all their majesty, are not arrayed 

As ye are, clothing the broad mountain-side, 
And spotting the smooth vales with red and gold. 
While, swaying to the sudden breeze, ye fling 
Your nuts to earth, and the brisk squirrel comes 
To gather them, and barks with childish glee, 
And scampers with them to his ho!low oak. 


Thus, as the seasons pass, ye keep alive 
The cheerfulness of nature, till in time 
The constant misery which rings the heart 
Relents, and we rejoice with you again, 
And glory in your beauty ; till once more 
We look with pleasure on your vanished leaves, 
That gaily glance in sunshine, and can hear, 
Delighted, the soft answer which your boughs 
Utter in whispers to the babbling brook. 


Ye have no history. I cannot know 
Who, when the hillside trees were hewn away, 
Haply two centuries since, bade spare thia oak, 
Leaning to shade, with his irregular arms, 
Low-bent and long, the fount that from his roots 
Slips through a bed of cresses towards the bay. 
I know not who, but thank him that he left 
The tree to flourish where the acorn fell, 
And join these later days to that far time 
While yet the Indian hunter drew the bow 
In the dim woods, and the white woodman first 
Opened these fields to sunshine, turned the soil 
And strewed the wheat. An unremembered Past 
Broods, like a presence, ’mid the long gray boughs 
Of this old tree, which has outlived so long 
The fitting generations of mankind. 


Ye have no history. I ask in vain 
Who planted on the slope this lofty group 
Of aucient pear-trees that with spring-time burst 
Into such breadth of bloom. One bears a scar 
Where the quick lightning scored its trunk, yet still 
It feels the breath of Spring, and every May 
Is white with blossoms. Who it was that laid 
Their infant roots in earth, and tenderly 
Cherished the delicate sprays, I ask in vain, 
Yet bless the unknown hand to which I owe 
This annual festival of bees, these songs 
Of birds within their leafy screen, these shouts 
Of joy from children gathering up the fruit 
Shaken in August from the willing boughs. 


Ye that my hands have planted or have spared, 
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Or in the open meadow, ye whose boughs 

With every summer spread a wider shade, 

Whose herd in coming years shall lie at rest 

Beneath your noontide shelter? Who shall pluck 

Your ripened fruit? Who, grave, as was the wont 

Uf simple pastoral ages, on the rind 

Of my smooth beeches some beloved name? 

Idly I ask; yet may the eyes that look 

Upon you, in your later, nobler growth, 

Look also on a nobler age than ours ; 

An age when, in the eternal strife between 

Evil and Good, the Power of Good shall win 

A grander mastery; when kings no more 

Shall summon millions from the plough to learn 
The trade of slaughter, and of populous realms 
Make camps of war; when in our younger land 
The hand of ruffian Violence, that now 

Is insoleutly raised to smite, shall fall 

Unnerved before the calm rebuke of law, 

And Fraud, his sly confederate, shrink, in shame, 
Back to his covert, and forgo his prey. 

—__—— <6 
“Tt is a false idea that religion requires the 

extermination of any principle, desire, appe- 
tite or passion, which our Creator has im- 
planted. Our nature is a whole, a beautiful 
whole, and no part can be spared, You 
might as properly lop off a limb from the 
body, as eradicate any natural desire from the 
mind. All our appetites are in themselves 
innocent and useful, ministering to the gen- 
eral weal of the soul. They are like the 
elements of the natural world, parts of a wise 
and beneficent system, but like those elements, 
are beneficent only when restrained.” 





COMMON IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 
At all, is a needless expletive, which is em- 


the forcible-feeble school. For example:— 
“The coach was upset, but, strange to say, 
not a passenger received the slightest injury 
at all.” ¥It is not at all strange.” 

Mistaken, is erroneously used for mistook. 
“You are mistaken” is used to signify “ you 
mistake.” A popular hymn begins,“ Mistaken 
souls, that dream of heaven,” for mistaking. 
“T am mistaken” means, J am taken amiss; 
that is, you misapprehend me. 

What, for that. This error is quite common 
among those who think themselves above 
learning anything more out of the dictionary 
or grammar. “He would not believe but 
what I was joking.” 

Convene, is used by many persons in a 
strange sense. “This road will convene the 
public.” 

Evidence, is a word much abused by learned 
judges and attorneys—being continually used 
for testimony. 


verse of the testimony. 
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Holland.” 
cated men are addicted, springs from a desire 
of brevity; but verbal economy is not com- 
mendable when it violates the plainest rules 
of language. 






Evidence relates to the con- 
victive view of any one’s mind ; testimony, to 
the knowledge of another concerning some 
fact. The evidence in a case is often the re- 


Had have. This is a very low vulgarism, 
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notwithstanding it has the authority of Addi- 
son. It is quite common to say, “ 
seen him,” “ Had you have known it,” &c. 
We can say, “I have been,” “I had been;” 
but what sort of a tense is had have been? 


ad I have 


Had ought, had better, had rather. Vulgar 


absurdities, not less gross than hisn, tother, 
haint, theirn. 


At, for by. LE. g., “Sales at auction.” The 


word auction signifies a manner of sale; and 
this signification seems to require the prepo- 
sition by. 


The above, as an adjective. “The above 


extract is sufficient to verify my assertion.” 
“T fully concur in the above statement,” (the 
statement above, or the foregoing statement.) 
Charles Lamb speaks of “ the above boys and 
the below boys.” 


Then, as an adjective. “The then King of 
This error, to which even edu- 


Either, is only applicable to two objects; 


and the same remark is true of neither and 
both, “Either of the three” is wrong. 
“ Whether” is a contraction of “which of 
either,” and, therefore, cannot be correctly 
applied to more than two objects. 


Proposition, for proposal. This is not a 


solecism ; but as an unequivocal word is prefer- 
able to one that is equivocal, “ proposal,” for a 
thing offered or proposed, is 
“ proposition.” 
proposition in Euclid ;” “ he rejected the pro- 
posal of his friend.” 


etter than 
“He demonstrated the fifth 


Sit, sat, are much abused words. It is said 


that the brilliant Irish lawyer, Curran, once 
carelessly observed in court, “an action lays,” 
and the judge corrected him by remarking, 
“ Ties, Mr. Curran,—hens lay ;” but subse- 
quently the judge ordering a counsellor to 
“set down,” Curran retaliated, “Sit down, 


your honor—hens set.” The retort was 
characterized by more wit than truth. Hens 
do not set; they sit. It is not unusual to hear 
persons say, “ The coat sets well ;” “The wind 
sets fair.” Sits is the proper word. The pre- 
terite of “sit” is often incorrectly used for 
that of “set ;” e. g., “ He sat off for Boston.” 

From thence, from whence. As the adverbs 
“thence” and “ whence” literally supply the 
place of a noun and preposition, there is a 
solecism in employing a preposition in con- 
junction with them. 

Conduct. In conversation, this verb is fre- 
quently used without the personal pronoun; 
as “he conducts well,” for “he conducts 
himself well.” 

Least, for less. “Of two evils, choose the 
least.” s 
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Previous, for previously. “ Previous to my 
leaving*America” =~ 

Appreciates, for “rises in value.” “Gold 
appreciated yesterday.” 

Proven, and plead for pleaded, are clearly 
vulgarisms. 

Bound, for ready or determined. “I am 
bound to do it.” We may say properly that 
a ship “is bound to Liverpool ;” but in that 
-ease we do not employ, as many suppose, the 
past participle of the verb to bind, hut the old 
Northern participal adjective, buinn, from the 
verb at bua, signifying “to maxe ready, or 
prepare.” The term is strictly a nautical 
one; and to employ it in a sense that unites 
the significations both of buinn and the Eng- 
lish participle bound from bind, is a plain 
abuse of language.— Watchman and Reflector. 

IsRAELITES.—How long were the Israelites 
in bondage in Egypt? 

Answer.—The children of Israel were not 
in bondage 430 years, as some suppose. ‘The 
word “sojourning,” in Exodus xii. 40, does 
not mean bondage. They did not go into 
bondage till Joseph’s death, which occurred 
1,635 years B. C. Ex. i. 6-11. Their exodus 
from Egypt was 1,491 years B. C. Ex. xii. 
37. The difference between the two dates is 
144 years. A. W. ReEaa. 

Greensburg. 





Luther affirms a revealed Scripture, but 
denies a revealed interpretation. But what 
is the use of light without eyes? If spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, and the “car- 
nal understanding” be the whole of man’s 
natural intelligence, the “right of private 
judgment” is the right of a paralytic to walk. 





ITEMS. 

Tue Deatn Penatty.—The King of Sweden has 
announced that hereafter no capital execution shall 
take place ‘in his kingdom, and that if the death 
penalty be not abolished by law, it shall not be en- 
forced by him. The King made this declaration on 
refusing to sign the warrant for the execution of a 
woinan poisoner, recently convicted in Sweden, 

Moust Vesuvius has been in an unusual state of 
commotion for over a year. On 10th mo. 8th, 1867, 
the lava began to flow more copiously, and from 
that day to the present time, the mountain has been 
more or less active. During all this period the in- 
struments in the astronomical observatory, near 
Naples, have been continually agitated by the 
tremblings of the earth. 

Tuk Falls of Idaho are said to be four hundred 
yards wide. The rapids form a series of cascades 
ranging from twenty to sixty feet in height. The 
Falls proper leap two hundred and ten feet in one 
unbroken mass. The contour of the Falls is not 
unlike that of a regular horseshoe. From this it 
will be seen that Idaho Falls almost equals Niagara 
Falls in sublimity and grandeur. 

Tue Governor of Iowa, by proclamation, declares 
that the word ‘‘ white’’ has been stricken from the 
Constitution of that State. 


Despatcues to Valetta, Malta, from Sicily, report 
that a fresh eruption of Mount Etna broke ont on 
the night of 12th mo. 8th. Flames and lava were 
ejected till five o’clock the next morning, and the 
mountain then became enveloped in smoke, and ex. 
ploded at times with deafening detonations. The 
streams of lava swept over the surrounding country, 
and the ashes from the crater were blown into the 
streets of Messina, On the northern shore of Malta 
great crowds were gathered to witness the magnifi- 
cent spectacle, distinctly visible, though at a dis- 
tance of 120 miles. 

SEA WEsDS, according to Dr. Letheby, a celebrated 
English physician, furnish an abundance of nutri- 
tious food, which by a little management may be 
made palatable. He asserts that when in moderately 
dry condition sea-weeds contain from 18 to 26 per 
cent. of water; and that the nitrogenous constituents 
amount to from 94 to 15 per cent., while the starchy 
matter and sugar average about 66 per cent., and 
that these results place sea-weeds among the most 
nutritious of vegetable substances; in fact, being 
richer in nitrogenous matter than oatmeal or Indian 
corn. 


Mosk is taken from a small animal known as the 
musk deer, so called from its shape. The odor is 
exceedingly powerful and lasting. According tothe 
accounts of travelers in Asia, it is so strong when 
first taken from the animal, that those who are ex- 
posed to its influence are in danger of hemorrhage 
from the nostrils, even when the nose and mouth 
are protected with coverings of linen. A proximity 
to the sacks containing it, even in the open air, will 
produce violent headache. The power of retaining 
its perfume which it possesses is wonderful. A 
room has been scented with it for thirty years with- 
out any visible loss to the article; and specimens 4 
hundred years old have been found to be as strong 
as fresh musk. 


Tuer Artiricran IsLanp now in course of construc- 
tion in the lower part of the bay of New York will, 
when completed, comprise an area of about two 
acres. To protect its outer edges, massive cribs, 
thirty feet wide at the base and twenty feet at the 
top, made of oak timbers, firmly jointed, have been 
so sunk as to leave about ten feet above high- 
water mark. These, in turn, have b®en filled with 
heavy blocks of stone, and the outer service of the 
entire structure has been faced with oak planking, 
closely set. As an additional protection, massive 
stones have been heaped against the outer face of 
the wali, at its most exposed points, and the bnl- 
wark is deemed perfectly secure. Within this in- 
closure sand and broken stones have been thrown, 
and piles are being driven upon which to erect the 
hospitals and other necessary buildings. 


Linya&vs says that, looking upon the herds of rein- 
deer, ‘‘to distinguish one from another among such 
multitudes was beyoad my comprehension, for they 
were like ants on an ant-hill.”” Yet the Laplanders 
will know and give a name to each. In Germany 
shepherds have won wagers by recognizing each 
sheep in a flock of a hundred, which they had not 
seen until the previous fortnight. A similar power 
possessed by some florists is much more wonderful. 
A French gardener could distinguish 150 kinds of 
camellia when not in blossom; and the famous old 
Dutch florist, Voorhelm, kept above 1,200 varieties 
of hyacinth, and was hardly ever deceived in know- 
ing each variety by the bulbalone. Yet to an inex- 
perienced eye the leaves of the varieties of camellia, 
or the bulbs of hyacinths, were absolutely undistin- 
guishable. 
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FRIENDS 





REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


B. J. SMITH & CO., 

Call the attention of farm buyers to the extensive list 
of Farms and other property which they offer for 
sale in Bucks Co., comprising over one hundred 
Farms, Mechanica! Shops, Manufacturing Establish- 
ments, Stores, Mills and Private Residences, which 
are fully described in a circular which will be sent 
(free) to all applicants. Particular attention paid 
to selecting property for Friends near meetings and 
in suitable neighborhoods. 

Address Box 14, Newtown, Pa. 


1212xt116. 


xT aD oT YO DADATMON 
HISTURY OF THE SEPARATION 
IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 1827-8. 
By 8. M. JANNEY. 
347 PAGES. 
In which is given—Views of the Early Friends, compared with 
the Popular Theology on Immediate Revelation, On the Scrip- 
tures, Ou the Original and Present State of Man, On the Divine 
Being, On Salvation by Christ, Doctrines of the English Friends 
—J J.G and others. Doctrines of Elias Hicks. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of 1827. Re organization of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Separation in the S early Meetings of New York, Uhio, 
Indiana and Baltimore. The Property Question, &c. &c, &c. 
Price 95 cts, sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 
EMMOR COMLY, 
125 144 N. Seventh St. 


FRIENDS PLEASE NOTICE. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 
Has just received an invoice of 


White Siik Cashmere Shawls, 
the only lot in the city. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Dark Brown SILK-Frnisu ALPACAS, Canton CLOTHS 
and Sik ZenostAs, manufactured expressly for him ; 
together with a general assortment of goods for 
FRIENDS. 

A lot of superior Sirk Gavze for Cars. 

J. J. L. has the best assortment of Bounp BLanket 
and Taret Suaw.s of any other store in the city. 

A few SiperiAn SHawts still on hand. 

1017 1121xal9xt 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The following new and desirable goods are well worth the at 
tention of Friends, viz.: 


I have just received a large lotof HEAVY BLANKET 
SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. dc, at 


FRLENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about half a block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 15th Sta, New York City, ROS Lyp_ 


THOMAS M. SEEDs, 
HATTER, 
N». 41 North Second Street. 
Always on bani, and made to order, a large assor* 


ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty o! 
that part of the Hatting business. 3768 ly 





INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1868. 








BOOEZS 
ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


FOR SALE BY 


EMMOR COMLY, 
144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann.A. TownsenpD. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuvis. By 
Jane Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 10 « “ Second. “ 4c. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth......... eens, aceseee cco OES BGC. 
THOMAS ELLWOOD, the Btory of, by A. L. P. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible.............006 Price 20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
BB MO. 64 PP ec cccescvcescas. coccoce eeeseee eee Price 20c. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth.......... Prive 20¢c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Jane Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 50:. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WHO IS HE? Ao Appeal to those who regard with 
any doubt the Name of Jesus. By Sarah F. Smiley. 12mo. cloth. 
65 cts. Post free, 73 ets. 


THE FAMILY RECORD, Genealogical and Photo- 
graphic. arranged for rec»rding and preserving incidenta in the 
tamily history. By Dr. J. H.Griscom. Folio. Marbled beards, 
#200. Cloth, $2.60. Full bound, $3.00. Also by the same, 


THE USE OF TOBACCO, and its Evils, Physice!, 
Mental, Moral and Social. l2m». Fancy paper cover, 25 cte., 
post free. Cloth, 50 cts. 


. a and British Books supplied. Plain and Fancy Sta 
ionery, &c. 
HENRY RUSSELL, Bookseller, 
1121 109 N. Tenth St., Philada. 


BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS FENC:aS, RAIL 
ROADS, BRIDGES, CABS, &e., at 44 the ucst of Load. 
100 Ibs, of the Pecora Co.’s dark-colored Paint (costing $12.50) wi.t 
paint as much as 240 Ibs. of Lead, (costing $40.00,) and wear longer. 
This Co.'s Waite LEAD is the whitest and most durable knowu 


.,, SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y - 
Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
Office, 150 N. 4th St., P! iladr. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


. WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 


All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 
American Levers for $23.00, warranted. 
Old Gold and Silver bought or taken in exchange. 


418+ 1017 












FRIES DS’ IN TELL IGENCER. 


FRIENDS’ _ 
Central Dry Goods Store. . PROVIDENT 


Preparatory to occupying our New Srore 


| 
at the South-west corner of Seventh and if 
Arch Sts., about the 1st of Twelfth ul e TUS 0. 
month, we will offer 


Silks, Dress Goods, Cloths, | PHILADELPHIA. 
Cassimeres, &c., = STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


at greatly reduced prices, in order to reduce | 
President, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 


Vice-President, 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH. 


i 
our stock before removing. | 


We have just received a few lots of very | 
superior SILK GAUSE, for CAPS, to w — | 
we call the attention of Friends. 


r Actuary, 
Also one lot of SEAL-‘SKIN SHAW Ls | | ROWLAND PARRY. 
which are very desirable. ao 
Orders from the country promptly attended to. | ne 


Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 
Joshua H. Morris, T, Wistar Brown, 


Richard Wood, © Wnm.C. Longstreth, 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL | Henry Haines, Wm. Hacker, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
1114 702 Arch st., Philada. 











FOR BOYS, Chas. F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. | Insurance effected upon all the 
ha tas of Maceo nth of ie hetinative w (weuty woke. | @Pproved plans at the lowest cost. 
ferme $85, ier further perticnlags address AY, No risks on doubtful or unsound 
sawy —____—Crosamicks P.O, Burlingwon Co. S.J. |lives taken. Funds invested in 
SA RPETINGS, first-class securities. Economy 
Windcw Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &e., | practised in all the branches of 
FoR SALE BY ‘the business. The advantages are 
BENJAMIN CREEN, | equal to those of any Company 
3ixa "33 N. Becond 8t., Philadelphia. _ fin the United States. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | Organized to extend the bene- 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, fits of Life Insurance among 
Filled up in the neatest manner. Also the members of the Society of 
WEEDING CARDS, F e d 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, riends. 


—$29220xi. No. 38, Fifth St., 2d story. | CENERAL ananre, 
Queen of England Soap. BW JERSEY, 


Samnel ~ Baily, Trento, New. 
Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap. Allen FPlitcraft. Special Agent, Woodstown, N. J. 


famil hing in the best and che«pest manner. OHIO AND INDIANA, 
et Sal oak im the world Has ail the seen of Levi’ EB. Thorne, Cincinnati, O'io. 
he old rosin soup with the mild and latheri:g qualities of genu- 
rae Castile. Try this splenpid Svap. G any =the ae - 
SOLD BY THE - &. Hoag, bosion, Muss. 
ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, IOWA, 
718ly. #6 North Pront Street, Philadelphia. J. H. Bowerman, Oskaloosa, Lnwa. 
Sot ie ae ILLINOIS. — 
TRIMMING STORE. ' W.E. aan Chicago, Ill. 
A fresh supply af Woolen Yarns and Germantown Wool. Also YORK, 
Stik and Cotte Blopde, with Mestery, Gloves, Be. PARRY, Robert Lindley ‘Wonca, David N. Holway. 


108 xmpfw 612 Spring Garden St. 718 1 evmolyp No. 152 Broadway. 
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